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The literature on research carried out in the field and parents’ and teach¬ 
ers’ declarations all point in the same direction: good collaboration be¬ 
tween home and school is useful to the child-student for his education 
and learning. Despite this, parent-teacher relationships in Europe (and 
elsewhere), from Spain to Sweden, from Ireland to Greece, and from 
Italy to the Czech Republic, represent an unresolved issue. This is a com¬ 
plex relationship that calls into play various social spheres: macro (so¬ 
cial), intermediary (institutional) and micro (relational); in fact, there 
are as many diverse realities as there are schools. In Europe, the relation¬ 
ship between individual behaviours (parents vs. teachers), social orien¬ 
tations (neoliberalism) and institutional frameworks (school markets) 
appears significant: scarce parental participation, lack of adequate forms 
of home-school communications, and the need to make investments in 
parent and teacher training. Nevertheless, family and school are called 
on to create a dialogue in order to contribute to the processes of training 
new generations. They both need each other in order to carry out that 
task in the best way. This paper presents and discusses the results of a 
theoretical analysis conducted on the basis of the international litera¬ 
ture concerning research on the school-family relationship, with par¬ 
ticular attention on the situation of different European countries, and 
concludes with suggestions for some practical improvements. 
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Odnos med druzino in solo v Evropi - 
pregled raziskav 


Paola Dusi 


Literatura, povezana z raziskavami na podrocju sodelovanja med 
domom in solo, ter izjave starsev in uciteljev kazejo, da je tovrstno 
sodelovanje koristno za ucencevo vzgojo in izobrazevanje. Kljub temu 
v Evropi (in drugod) - od Spanije do Svedske, od Irske do Grcije in od 
Italije do Ceske - ostaja vprasanje odnosa med starsi in ucitelji nereseno. 
Gre za kompleksen odnos, ki vkljucuje razlicne socialne sfere: makro 
(druzbeno), srednjo (institucionalno) in mikro (odnosno). Pravzaprav 
gre za toliko razlicnih stvarnosti, kolikor je sol samih. V Evropi se 
kot pomemben kaze odnos med vedenji posameznih akterjev (starsi : 
ucitelji), socialno usmerjenostjo (neoliberalizem) in institucionalnimi 
okviri (izobrazevalni trg); participacija starsev je skromna, komuni- 
kacija med solo in domom nezadostna, potrebno je vlaganje v usposa- 
bljanje starsev in uciteljev. Kljub temu sta druzina in sola poklicani k 
vzpostavljanju dialoga, da bi prispevali k procesu usposabljanja novih 
generacij. Druga drugo potrebujeta za cim boljse uresnicevanje njunih 
nalog. Prispevekpredstavlja izsledke teoreticne analize, izvedene na os- 
novi mednarodne literature s podrocja odnosov med druzino in solo, s 
posebnim poudarkom na prikazu stanja razlicnih evropskih drzav in v 
sklepu poda predloge za izboljsave v praksi. 

Kljucne besede: odnos med solo in druzino, vedenje starsev in uciteljev, 
institucionalni okviri, socialna usmerjenost, koristi in tezave, evropska 
perspektiva 
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Introduction 

Research carried out in the field, and the extant literature almost all 
point in the same direction (Swap, 1993). A good relationship between family 
and school means that the student can be provided with a better training pro¬ 
gramme, i.e. one which helps the student experience the encounter of these two 
worlds in a calm way. Both teachers’ professionalism and the parents’ knowl¬ 
edge of their child can pave the way to an efficacious educational partnership. 

It is to be emphasized, however, that the related literature often con¬ 
veys a ‘romantic’ vision of the family-school relationship, highlighting only 
the positive effects that parent-teacher collaboration can create while over¬ 
looking the inevitable differences that this brings out, such as the fatigue and 
patience required by teachers, as well as ignoring the risks and excesses (in 
terms of interference and/or being overwhelmed) that collaboration can also 
cause (Casanova, 1996). Parents and teachers often live in a state of a ‘desire for 
peace and quiet’ that, in practice, can transform into a pact of non-interference. 
Educational limits of respective competences are not a. fait accompli, since the 
marginal areas of these spaces in which parents and teachers carry out their 
responsibilities and functions have an irregular, uncertain form and are inter¬ 
twined with wider-reaching social-cultural dynamics. Family-school relation¬ 
ships are not exempt from the dynamics of power that are part and parcel of 
human relationships (Foucault, 1998). Respect, recognition and trust encounter 
contempt, repudiation and lack of trust (Flonneth, 1992) to create essentially 
subtle conflicts of power (social and personal), even when teachers and parents 
meet (Flenry, 1996). There are a myriad of factors at play. Nonetheless it is the 
teachers’ task, given that they are professionals, to identify suitable strategies 
to handle the inevitable contrasts that collaborative relationships and rapports 
create. Promoting dialogue with parents does not mean merely looking for con¬ 
sensus; it means allowing for confrontation, reflecting on various points of view 
and creating a dialogue with perspectives that are often in contrast. 

Fiowever, both teachers and parents, when asked, state they believe that 
mutual collaboration is useful to both education and learning. 

This paper takes as a starting point the hypothesis that the school-family 
relationship is intrinsically difficult due to the complex nature of the education¬ 
al role, whatever the socio-cultural and normative framework is. As a conse¬ 
quence, the main objective of this study is to provide a wider vision of the fam¬ 
ily-school relationship by taking into account the European perspective and to 
find out whether there are recurring elements that characterize the essence of 
this kind of relationship. The paper collects together and present transversal 
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aspects found in the literature, which form the structure of the family-school 
relationship in the different countries with regards to parental participation, 
teachers’ attitudes and the benefits that a good family-school relationship brings 
with it on various levels. One of the findings from this analysis is the correlation 
that exists between individual behaviour (parents), institutions (schools) and a 
neoliberal and market orientation (nations and continent) that characterize the 
family-school relationship at the European level. An analysis of the literature 
has led to the possibility of making some suggestions to improve the family- 
school relationship, an objective that is shared by policies of various national 
contexts. Criteria used for selection of the literature were: papers focusing on 
the school-family relationship (primary school) in European countries, the sig¬ 
nificance of the contribution, and the date of publication. 

The Home-School Relationship and Parental 
Characteristics 

Many studies have highlighted the fact that parents want to be more 
involved in the educational processes of their children and receive more infor¬ 
mation and help from schools in order to be able to be involved (Baker & Ste¬ 
venson, 1986; Bastiani, 1993; Comer, 1988; Dauber & Epstein, 1989; Gonzalez- 
Falcon & Romero-Munoz, 2011; Migeot-Alvarado, 2002). However, there are 
others who believe that their duty to school is to pay the taxes that permit public 
services, including schools, to function properly; others think that participat¬ 
ing in school life is not one of these duties; while yet others are so overwhelmed 
by their own jobs, families and economic considerations that they are unable to 
take part in any type of social activity. 

Why, in fact, are parents not very involved in their children’s schooling? 
For an infinite number of reasons, every one of which brings a piece of reality 
with it, in its complexity: from time to energy, from economic resources to a 
lack of familiarity with the school system, from the knowledge of curriculum to 
trust in the true ability to be of help to one’s child; from convictions regarding 
what parenting means and to the functions related to the changing ages of the 
child and personal experience of a parent’s own schooling and with teachers. 

Parental characteristics that influence the school-home relationships in 
a relevant way can be summarized as follows (adapted from Eccles & Harold, 
1996): 

1. Parents’ social and psychological resources (personal health, available 
coping strategies, social networks); 

2. Personal sense of efficacy (trust in one’s own ability to help children 
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carry out assigned tasks; a conviction of being able to continue helping 
one’s children in various subjects during secondary school); 

3. Perception of one’s own child (trust in the child's cognitive and learning 
abilities; educational and job hopes, and expectations for one’s child; real 
opportunities for one’s child in the present and future); 

4. Parent’s personal construction of the parental role; convictions regarding 
parental role in children’s education and results obtained at school (What 
is the parent’s role? How does this role change during a child’s growth? 
Attribution or not of importance in participating in management of 
school, benefits that good school performance creates); 

5. Cultural, ethnic and religious identity of parents (perception of one’s 
own culture, religion and socialization processes; existing relationships 
between cultural convictions, parental role and school results; cultural 
and social recognition received in the school context; school perceived 
as a reality in which models and values are provided that contrast with 
those of the family or a context in which one is helped in the task of 
cultural and religious transmission); 

6. Parental socialization practices (carrying out of their educational role in 
order to promote their children’s autonomy and independence; presence 
or absence of sharing and reworking through children's experiences); 

7. History of relationship with school and education of children (their 
prior experience in school and relationships with teachers; introduction 
to the school system as a parent and continuation of this relationship 
during the course of their children’s scholastic career). 

Studies carried out in different European (and non-European) countries 
all identify a various array of competing factors that determine parents’ posi¬ 
tions concerning school. These positions, however, together with the way in 
which teachers act on the relationship with families, have a determining role. 

Teachers’ Visions of the Family-School Relationship 

According to a great deal of research, the way in which a relationship 
between a student’s family and an educational institution takes shape, depends 
mostly on how the institution and its professionals carry out their roles. The 
family-school relationship is influenced by the practices adopted by teachers, 
by the structure of the educational institution, and the way in which a fam¬ 
ily is considered by the school; it also depends on teachers and their interest 
level and desire to involve parents, and on their knowledge of concrete methods 
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aimed at increasing processes of parental collaboration. 

The passivity of parents observed in various European countries seems 
to be fuelled by the formal and institutional nature of the school, by its bureau¬ 
cracy and the attitudes of many teachers who do not always encourage the pres¬ 
ence of parents. At the international level, a widespread state of paradoxical be¬ 
haviour at school has also been seen between teachers towards parents who are 
the end receivers of these contradictory messages. The latter are told: ‘You are 
absent parents, therefore inadequate’, but at the same time, the parents are also 
asked ‘not to be overly present’ (Auduc, 2007; Gayet, 1999; Gonzalez-Falcon & 
Romero-Munoz, 2011). Teachers, as a matter of fact, do not seem to encourage 
the involvement of parents at school and in the classroom, especially when they 
are dealing with low-income families and/or members of a minority, who are 
perceived as being part of the problem rather than a resource (Mac Ruairc, 2011; 
Palaiologu, Evangelou, & Tspakidou, 2011). In certain cases, the school fosters a 
sense of impotence in the family and a sense of distance that parents associate 
with frustration and a sense of being judged (Perregaux et al., 2011). 

Even though teachers usually emphasize the positive aspects that a good 
family-school relationship provides (Andonov, 2007; Elumbeeck et al., 2006; 
Pati, 2001), they seem to seek out collaboration from parents only in times of 
difficulty over disciplinary matters or learning issues (Papazoglou, 1984), the 
causes of which are often attributed to the family. If middle-class parents are 
able to make use of a common culture, networks of friends and the type of 
knowledge that allows them to understand the school system and its language, 
migrant families and those of a lower socio-economic status have very little 
information at their disposal regarding the organization of the school, discipli¬ 
nary practices and so on. Teachers and school personnel tend to take this in¬ 
formation for granted, which only aids in strengthening inequalities of already 
existing knowledge (Lareau, 1987; Useem, 1991,1992). According to the theory 
of ‘cultural capital’, of educational reproduction’ (Bourdieu, 1996; Bourdieu 
& Passeron, 1976) and the sociolinguistic theory of ‘elaborated and restricted 
linguistic codes’ (Bernestein, 1975), schools significantly influence students’ ca¬ 
reers through the use of specific authoritarian patterns types of curricula and 
authoritarian models that favour social dominant groups. 

Schools do not seem to be so efficacious in sharing information with 
students and parents, especially in high schools; this is not only caused by dis¬ 
organization, nor by the perception of one’s tasks, nor by communication flows 
that are taken for granted or as shared regarding a framework of knowledge and 
information, but also by the fact that keeping knowledge to oneself is also a type 
of power. Directors and teachers can take advantage of the lack of knowledge that 
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parents and students have with regards to the school system (Meyer & Rowan, 
1977). Without appropriate knowledge, parents and students can only make small 
requests, and they are not capable of understanding existing difficulties (Dorn- 
busch & Glasgow, 1996). However, teachers increasingly feel that they are being 
watched, and looked at with disapproval and/or criticized by parents. 

The relationship with parents is certainly not an easy one. Dealing with 
families means encountering different types of axiologies, convictions about 
what educating means, which tasks lie with the school and which with the fami¬ 
ly, representations of educational functions linked to roles of parents and teach¬ 
ers, all of which bring with them different interpretations of the family-school 
relationship, as well as of its meaning and the methods to be used. Teachers’ 
most frequent objections concerning active involvement of parents - which can 
mean their presence in the classroom (Gestwicki, 2007) - can be classified as 
follows (points a, b and c are from Tizard, Mortimore, & Burchell, 1981; the last 
by author): 

a) Organizational. Difficulty of carrying out all tasks involved, especially of 
a bureaucratic nature, which are part of the job and require a lot of time. 
Sharing of one’s own educational activity with parents, the exchange 
of information, preparation of shared activities, all require a large 
investment both in terms of energy and time; 

b) Professional. Teachers’ competences and efficacy of their actions can be 
weakened by the presence of unprepared parents, by their chatter and 
unfair requests, and by their lack of respect for teachers’ professionalism; 

c) Educational. Teachers’ educational activity can be effective even when 
family collaboration does not exist; the inadequacy of families is one of 
the main difficulties that teachers’ have to deal with in their actions; the 
task assigned to schools is very precise: teaching; 

d) Personal. A feeling of personal and professional inadequacy; difficulty in 
relationships with adults (not feeling prepared for dealings implicit in a 
collaborative relationship; fear of having of not being up to dealing with 
tensions and conflicts). 

The idea of parental involvement triggers teachers’ fears of losing their 
professional autonomy, their educational-didactic management and authority. 
INTO (Irish National Teachers Organisation) describes it as such: 

[Fjears remain that increasing parental involvement in schools, particu¬ 
larly to the point of partnership and the involvement of parents in the 
classroom, constitute a threat to professional status and even profes¬ 
sional competence. It is argued that professionals and non-professionals 
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cannot be partners except in a very loose sense. Partnership has not been 
proclaimed with the medical professional with whom parents share the 
health care of children or with the legal profession when cases of law and 
justice arise. [... ] It must also be noted that there are attitudinal and pro¬ 
fessional difficulties among teachers, many of whom feel threatened by 
what is seen as parental encroachment in a professional domain (INTO, 
1997, pp- 21-26). 

Teachers’ actions can be seen as two opposing orientations: democrati¬ 
zation and corporativism. In trying to obtain financing and in seeing projects 
approved, teachers rely on parents and participatory members and/or school 
management, while paradoxically and simultaneously, in order to strengthen 
one’s own position within these participatory organisms and of the school, pro¬ 
fessional jargon is used, thereby distancing parents (Fernandez-Enguita, 1993). 

Reasons to Foster Collaboration between Home and 
School 

The idea that parents are not very interested or poorly motivated in 
working on a relationship with teachers seems be on the rise. Also gaining 
ground is the increasingly popular conviction, which has to be confronted, 
even with lower class and/or less cultured families, is the lack (whether per¬ 
ceived and/or real) of an adequate educational ability, the scarce knowledge of 
the school system, different concepts of parents’ educational role and, above 
all, of school practices and teachers’ actions that do not really encourage the 
presence of families at school (Deslandes, 2009; Gonzalez-Falcon & Romero- 
Munoz, 2010; INTO, 1997; Pati, 2008). These are aspects that have been already 
noted for some time, even in other contexts: 

Status variables are not the most important measures for understanding 
parent involvement. At all grade levels, the evidence suggests that school 
policies and teacher practices and family practices are more important 
than race, parent education, family size, marital status, and even grade 
level in determining whether parents continue to be part of their chil¬ 
dren’s education (Epstein, 1990, p. 109). 

Family-school relationships express a complex reality that cannot be 
reduced simplistically: in each school, there are as many different situations 
as there are families (and teachers) involved. In each case, when parents and 
teachers choose to collaborate, things improve for all parties (above all for 
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students). The sharing of pedagogical responsibility allows parents and teachers 
to create energies, identify strategies, and to be a coherent educational model 
for future generations. Schools need the active participation of parents just as 
families need the collaboration and support of schools. Teachers and parents 
know this and when asked, they clearly admit it (Dusi, 2010a, 2011). 

Parental support can help reach superior standards in students’ educa¬ 
tional careers. Awareness of this, however, can only be a starting point for plan¬ 
ning and developing a family-school relationship on a regular basis that works 
in respect of mutual competences and respective territories. 

The systemic vision of human relationships and social realities (Bron- 
fenbrenner, 1979) highlights the fact that apart from fostering psycho-social 
development of children and positively influencing their school performance, 
there are various benefits that a good family-school relationship brings with 
it on many levels (Haynes & Ben-Avie, 1996; Haynes, Gebreyesus, & Comer, 
1993): 

a) Teachers. Giving attention to parents requires great energy and 
involvement, but in doing so teachers acquire important information 
concerning their students. Knowledge of the socio-cultural context in 
which they carry out their jobs increases. Deeper understanding of the 
students’ reality lets the teacher intervene more efficaciously both in the 
climate of the classroom and teaching strategies, so as to improve the 
teachers self-efficacy. 

b) Parents. Dialogue and dealing with other adults concerning educational 
dynamics and the growth of children leads to access of new information, 
to the discovery of other perspectives of interpretation regarding a 
type of behaviour, a situation or an educational problem. By fostering 
reflection, this dialogue is a privileged way of keeping up one’s own self¬ 
training. Teachers must become an educational point of reference for 
adults and schools a place of hope for the present and future of parents’ 
children. 

c) School. For the institution to deal with parents who are present, involved 
and committed means having access to resources and energy to invest 
in improving structures, activities and initiatives, the very processes 
of teaching. Earning trust and the participation of families requires 
imagination, commitment, creativity and investment in planning and 
communications activities, which require training of personnel and 
institutional change. 

d) Community. When the two main educational institutions of family 
and school collaborate, school becomes a centre of training and social 
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promotion, a place in which knowledge is spread and social capital is 
created. The task of the school is not that of taking on the educational 
functions of families for itself, nor is it only meant to ask parents the 
function of checking up on the carrying out of homework. Instead, its 
duty is to encourage parents to expand their sphere of interest, knowledge 
and activities so as to be able to carry out its educational function and to 
become a place that promotes social change. From this perspective, the 
school is called on to become more flexible, to be culturally sensitive and 
reactive, and to form a bond with families and the territory (cf. Dewey, 
2004). 

Caring for students who fill the classroom day after day means gaining 
knowledge and understanding of their world. The family is their inner territory, 
their roots, their gaze upon the world and themselves: 

Our students (...) never come to school alone. An ‘onion’ (of layers) 
comes into the classroom: various layers of knots in their stomachs, 
fears, worries ... look at them, here they come, the body in development 
and the family in the knapsack. The lesson can begin only after they have 
unloaded this weight down and left behind the outside world (Pennac, 
2008, p. 55). 

If students only need to unload their weight and leave the outside world 
behind in order to be calm and concentrate on learning tasks, on relationships, 
mutual expectations and roles that the school reserves for each one of them, 
then teachers need to understand each student’s family, so as to be able to make 
suitable changes to their own teaching actions until they become efficacious. 
Meeting parents in order to come to know and recognize them is a decisive 
part of the professionalism involved in teaching, given the enormous influence 
parents have over children: 

The fundamental equation of teaching - our equivalent to E=mc 2 - the 
rule which is never wrong is that knowing parents will help understand 
children (Perboni, 2009, p. 171). 

Through sharing, the practice of teaching becomes more efficacious, 
even if that requires making a great effort. The reasons for collaboration be¬ 
tween home and school are based on the benefit for students and the com¬ 
munity; they are rooted in the need/possibility to do better, because each new 
student entrusted to the care of family and school can self-develop and fuel 
the desire to ‘discover the secrets of the world’, as in the words of Octavian (10 
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years old). Home and school are the space in which the personality of every 
new student takes form. The gaze of adults, especially parents, teaches children 
to look at themselves and to see in a certain way, to recognize their uniqueness, 
to believe in the possibility of their own development, to find their own place 
in the world, to gain recognition from others, as Andrea, an 11-year-old stu¬ 
dent, writes. After having worked on Leopardi’s poem ‘The Lonely Sparrow’, the 
teacher invited students to reflect on their own lives, starting with the prompt: 
‘Sometimes even I feel sad and misunderstood.’ Andrea’s reflection took school 
into consideration, including his scholastic performance and the expectations 
that parents and teachers have for him. Through his story, the child highlights 
the influence of school on family relationships, on the parent-child relation¬ 
ship, on the perception that children have of themselves, on their sense of well¬ 
being within family and school systems and on the possibility of improving 
things if he commits himself and the energy required by every change. 

Luckily it has never gotten so bad that I feel I am suffocating but, espe¬ 
cially in this period, my teachers, my parents, my grandparents all think 
that I am a child who does not exploit my potential. They are always 
telling me that I have to put my all into everything I do. The problem 
is that I am aware of this. For example, Marco is able to give his all and 
for this reason he is the brightest in the class. And the thing that really 
bugs me is that I could also be the brightest in the class, and therefore I 
should do it! 

Moreover, my parents make me feel sadder when they compare me 
to my brother because he does better than me in school. In these mo¬ 
ments when I suffer, I feel alone, excluded, cast out like the ugly duckling 
among many beautiful ducks. But maybe it isn’t the others who don’t 
understand me, I don’t understand myself. Luckily, sometimes, I can 
change things and I am proud of myself; with a little luck and being only 
n years old, with time I will be able to change! (From the workbook of 
this primary student, date of composition at school: 22 April 2010. Both 
the children’s quotations - Octavian’s and Andrea’s - are from research 
conducted with some teachers in a primary school. The topic of this 
research is the family seen through children’s eyes). 
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Family and School: A Multi-level and Complex 
Relationship 

There are many factors, variables and contexts that compete in the defi¬ 
nition of the family-school relationship. Reflecting on the coming together 
of parents and teachers means facing a complex and articulated reality that 
combines three different social levels: macro, intermediary and micro, each of 
which can influence the others (Dusi, 2010c). 

Macro Level. The dynamics of a supranational character intertwine as 
per the means and ends of parent-teacher interaction. In the family/school re¬ 
lationship dynamics permeating all of society have a role. Demographic, socio¬ 
economic and cultural changes of the modern world have their influence on 
the family-school relationship. There are many dynamics at work in our current 
times. The most important ones specifically are those related to: 

• Cultural poly-centrism. Schools do not have a monopoly on access to kno¬ 
wledge, nor does it represent the prerogative of the elite, not only in the sen¬ 
se of social class, but also of merit and ability. Moreover, the role of school 
has been decreased by changes in the job market: a diploma or a degree no 
longer ensures socio-economic progress (Auduc, 2007 ; Dusi, 2002 ). 

• The multi-ethnic composition of society. Demographic and cultural chan¬ 
ges that have taken place in the various European states have also invol¬ 
ved school systems. The cultural-linguistic difference today is a basic 
structural part of school systems, even in those states that underwent 
outgoing migration flows in the past (Southern Europe). The role of 
schools and its professionals has transformed to become more complex 
and difficult (Andonov, 2007 ; Dusi, 2010 b; Talib, 2006 ). 

• The establishment of neoliberal ideology and the decrease in welfare sta¬ 
te policies. Individualistic-consumerist orientations identify one of the 
fundamental criteria in evaluating efficacy of public services through 
client satisfaction. In the past, education was seen as a collective right. 
Democratic institutions were expected to guarantee access to schools to 
everyone. With the introduction of neoliberalism, educational processes 
have also been reinterpreted through ideas related to market ideologies. 
Parents are not seen as citizens with a right and duty to educate their 
children, but rather as clients with the right to choose the school where 
to enrol their child (Osborn et al., 2003 ; Ravn, 2005 ). 

In other words, parents as clients and consumers are encouraged to 
choose among the many offers in the educational market. The idea of 
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community in school and in class is fading away. Global competing 
economies and a dominant market orientation are championing the 
model of people as consumers of education rather than the producers of 
education through public policy. [...] these days individual schools are 
asked by the government to set up their specific profiles. [...]. The set¬ 
ting up of an image or profile for each school is a question of marketing 
each school’s individual identity and reputation in order to attract cli¬ 
ents. [...] Schools are being conceived of as ‘society’s offer’ to the parents 
(Kryger & Ravn, 2009, pp. 14-15). 

Individualism, consumerist attitudes and the decrease in participation 
that are widespread in Western society have also made their presence felt with¬ 
in school systems, where parents are always less present in terms of coopera¬ 
tion but increasingly active in terms of being aggressive and making demands 
on teachers. This is why it is necessary to invest in the training of teachers and 
parents. 

Intermediary Level. The two institutions involved are different: family is 
not school and vice versa. 

Even though educational issues and practices appear tangled, it is im¬ 
portant to keep clear that families and schools are distinct institutions, 
situated in different spaces and times of everyday life, comprising partic¬ 
ular (physical and social) arrangements, responding to different social 
and individual needs, and carrying exclusive functions (de Carvalho, 
2001, pp. 40-41). 

Functions, perspectives, timing of interventions and competences are 
different. Moreover, on the institutional level, the forms the two institutions 
may take are different due to normative frameworks and the levels of schools, 
and how these are structured and interconnected, and due to the model of 
socially recognized families and to those - which by nature - are present in 
the territory. In the relationship between the two institutions, the family acts 
personally for the most part, while schools have an institutional plan. For this 
reason, since family-school relationships are ones of power, most families are 
powerless when dealing with schools. Due to this type of asymmetry, it is the 
school that must promote collaboration with the family. 

Even though they have different roles, tasks and perspectives, the insti¬ 
tutions of school and family are called on to create a dialogue in order to con¬ 
tribute to the processes of training new generations. They both need each other 
in order to carry out their task in the best way (Dusi, 2010a). 
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Micro Level. The interpersonal level: the parent-teacher relationship. In 
contemporary society, parents and teachers are called on to take care of educa¬ 
tion of new generations. This task is to be shared, even if the timing, places and 
types are different. This is why the family-school relationship is complex: the 
institutions, powers and perspectives that come together are dual in nature. 
However, the educational goals of both halves are the same: to offer the best to 
children, to accompany them in their growth ensuring that they become strong 
and capable of moving around in the world safely, but each one of these goals 
take on different meanings that translate into educational processes, strategies 
and methods that are more or less different between parents and teachers. The 
difference in perspectives and methods to be used in carrying out educational 
functions is constituted by the parent-teacher relationship, which is often in¬ 
formed by conflicts of power and values (Henry, 1996). 

Research conducted in selected European countries shows that teachers 
hold a similar opinion of parents (Smit & Driessen, 2009). Researchers have 
found that there are certain recurring attitudes among parents as soon as they 
begin to deal with schools. 

Milada Rabusicova (2009) addressed the issues of parents’ roles with re¬ 
spect to school with a combination of methods, which led to the drawing up of a 
questionnaire that was distributed among schools and parental representatives. 

Data analysis showed which roles are most often ascribed to parents: the 
customer; the partner; the source-of-problem; the citizenship role. The customer- 
parent role accounted for by 82% of answers while the citizenship role was the 
least represented (18%). The most significant data, as Rabusicova points out, is 
the fact that there is no difference between how parents were perceived by school 
representatives and by parents themselves. In fact, the two different models are 
not mutually exclusive: every parent adopts behaviours that recall other models. 
Many teachers and headmasters will assert with absolute confidence that 
parents are partners to them on one occasion and that they are custom¬ 
ers on another, without being able to differentiate between these dimen¬ 
sions of parents roles. [...]. School documents sometimes treat parents 
‘preventively’ as a potential source of problems, sometimes as customers 
entitled to a free choice of a school - a choice, however, that is hard to 
exercise - at other times as citizens with a right to comment on the op¬ 
eration of public institutions and to associate in organizations support¬ 
ing school (Rabusicova, 2009, p. 25). 

The relationship between individual behaviours and social orienta¬ 
tions appears significant. The presence at a supranational level (macro) of the 
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neoliberal and market orientation is found in parents (micro) who act like cli¬ 
ents (82% of answers) in their relationship with an institution which - in ac¬ 
cordance with scholastic policies adopted by governments - has appropriated 
some of the rules of the market and its language (intermediary). 

Some Suggestions to Improve the School-Family 
Relationship 

Schools and their professionals are called upon to deal and dialogue 
with a myriad of family and personal visions; it is the parents who have the 
right/duty to accompany children in their processes of growth and learning. 
Despite the difficulty of the phenomenon in question, it is possible to improve 
the family-school relationship if: 

• taking care of students is the focus of one’s actions (Dusi, 2010 a); 

• teachers have the will to act as a partner to parents and parents to incre¬ 
ase their participation; 

• teachers give proof of their involvement in the relationship with parents 
and show their desire to invest in processes of collaboration; 

• teachers show openness and are attentive of a relationship with some 
parents - often from another culture - that is lacking or different in the 
awareness that what is missing may not be due to a lack of interest, but 
to a different conceptual framework of expectations and norms in the 
family-school relationship (Huss-Keeler, 1997 ); 

• teachers are prepared to continue collaboration with parents actively, to 
ask their opinions and points of views (through interviews, consultati¬ 
ons, questionnaires) (Smit & Driessen, 2009 ); 

• there is a solid relationship of collaboration among teachers. The prac¬ 
tice of sharing ideas, opinions and situations with colleagues regarding 
students and families allows for a conceptualization of relationships, to 
give the correct meaning to words used and to adopt more suitable stra¬ 
tegies for each family. Teachers become an element of strength, of pro¬ 
fessional growth and support, all of which are elements that influence 
communication flows with parents and collaborative relationships with 
families positively (Dusi, 2010 a); 

• the implicit culture of the school is made explicit: teachers must ensure 
that migrant parents (and others) understand the function of school and 
what the school’s expectations of them are (Bernhard & Freire, 1999 ); 

• tools are created to welcome families, both at the institutional level (nor¬ 
mative, protocols, documentation, spaces, etc.), and at the interpersonal 
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level between teachers and parents (flexibility in timing of parent-tea¬ 
cher interviews and meetings - cf. Lopez et ah, 2001 ; communication 
styles, motivating collaboration, recognition of parents’ roles etc.). A 
welcoming atmosphere is a crucial moment in the family-school relati¬ 
onship (especially for migrant families, cf. Perregaux, 2008 ); 

• investments are made in participatory communication processes with 
families; from parent-teacher interviews (cf. from the joint action model 
(Ravn, 2011 ) to the homework diary and school reports; Lahaye, Pour- 
tois, & Desmet, 2009 ); 

• institutions promote the educational competences and resources of 
parents. 

These proposals call on the responsible politicians for economic fund¬ 
ing of the school system, from its organization to methods of teaching training. 
This latter is a fundamental dimension for the evolution of the family-school 
relationship based on collaboration, with effects for each person involved and 
the entire community. The role of teachers in the family-school relationship 
- by nature - is central, because parents play a crucial role in the education 
of their children. This does not meaning having to ask whether one has to fos¬ 
ter family relationships, but to ask what forms these relationships should have, 
which model to foster as a teacher and as an institution located in a territorial 
context. 

The way schools care about children is reflected in the way schools care 
about the children’s families. If educators view children simply as stu¬ 
dents, they are likely to see the family as separate from the school. That 
is, the family is expected to do its job and leave the education of children 
to the schools. If educators view students as children, they are likely to 
see both the family and the community as partners with the school in 
children’s education and development (Epstein, 2009, p. 9). 

Discussion and Conclusions 

The analysis of the literature carried out in the present study makes 
reference to a limited amount of research, as it is also based on the work of 
other researchers. This is an exploratory reflection that requires further in- 
depth study in the field. Moreover, this study identifies selected baselines that 
inform the family-school relationship, beyond those of each particular nation, 
by highlighting influences of certain socio-economic and cultural orientations 
of complex societies (neoliberalism, migration, etc.) and, as such, it goes toward 
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confirming the hypothesis that, in our times, the coming together of the two 
main educational institutions and their agents is a complex situation by its very 
nature, which goes beyond the social-cultural and legislative differences of 
where this encounter takes place. 
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